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THE DEVELOPMENT OF COMPETENCY-BASED 
TEACHER EDUCATION IN THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 



PARTI 



A Chronology of Events 



August n, 1971 



October 19, 1971 



October 2$, 1971 



November 17, 1971 



November 29, 1971 



State Board approves funds for the development 
and implementation of a systems approach for 
vocational teacher education based on terminal 
competency objectives. This is a three year 
project in the Department of Vocational and 
Applied Arts Education (VAE) at Wayne State 
University. 

Position paper '^eadi^ Competencies and 
Michigan Cortifieation* submitted to State 
Board of Education. 

State adopts motion tos (l) Approve in principle 
actions to develop a perf<»mance or competency- 
based certiftoatioii system which could replace 
the present CerUfleation Code requirements 
for program comploticm based upon college 
qredits, as proposed on page 13 of the position 
statement of OotoM 19, 1972; and (2) seek an 
initial appropriatim of $30,000 fbr consultant 
services, clerical help, and CSS&M for acttviues 
the first year to begin the development of a 
competency-based teacher certification system. 

The State Board approves funds fbr the second 
year of the Wayne State VAE competency-based 
project. 

Michigan teacher preparation institutions 
invited to submit expressions of interest with 
cooperating schools for the development of 
competency-based teacher pr^araUon programs 
f« funding under the Education Professions 
Development Act, Part B-2, State Grant Program. 



January 25 « 1972 



Letters of invitation sent requesting concept 
papers leading to proposals for funding under 
ZPDA B-2 . 



April 25, 1972 



December 19, 1972 



February 27, 1973 



State Board approves Joint insUtution-pubUc 
scbool projects and awards EPDA B-2 grants 
for 1972-73 to the Lansing School District- 
Michigan State University and Pontlac Public 
Schools -Oakland University projects. 

The State Board approves additional funds for 
the second year of the Wayne State VAE 
competency-based project. 

"Progress Report on the Development of 
Competency-Based Teacher Preparation Programs 
in Michigan" submitted to the State Board. 

Competency-based teaehor education programs 
in Michigan report on progress^ also reoort 
on state of Florida. Five institutions 
and a total of seven CBTE programs in operation 
at this time. 



Report of Superiiiteiident- "Hi9her EducaUon 
Planning and Coordination as Related to 
Teacher Preparation and Professional Develop- 
ment" presented to the State Board • 

May 8, 1973 ''Report on Teadier Preparation" submitted 

to State Board. Reoommends ^t $100,000 
be provided to support grants for the expansion 
of existing competency-based program models . 

May 29, 1973 State Board receives and approves report on 

"Advising on Needs in Teacher Preparation". 
Section III focuses on competency-based 
teacher preparation programs and a recommer Ela- 
tion in regard to state fund support for staff 
and grants for further program development. 

(Legislature appropriates funds in accordance 
with State Board request.) 
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May 30, 1973 



June S, 1973 



August 22, 1973 



September 11, 1973 



October 1973 



November 27, 1973 



January 9, 1974 



State Board approves grants for the third year of the 
competency program at Wayne state University, 
College of Education, Department of Vocational 
and Applied Arts Education. 

Department of Education, in cooperation with six 
teacher preparation institutions and one public school 
district, sponsors a state conference on competency- 
based teacher education. Approximately 200 were in 
attendance. 

State Board api es requests for new and amended 
programs in teacher education at several institutions 
with the understanding that the instltutiuns involved 
will move forward in developing competency-based 
approaches in tb iix implementation of these programs . 

State Board approves request for final approval in 
teacher education from Lake Supericn- State College 
with the understanding that the program will move 
to a competency -based program as rapidly as possible. 

Michigan Dcpartn;ent of Education distributes 
requests for proposals (RtT) to public schools and 
teacher education institutions to submit rroposnls 
for "The Development of Compotcncy-Bascd Elomcntary 
or Secondary Teacher Preparation Program Models " 
and for "Procedures and Models for Professional 
Development Programs for Teachers . " 

Report on "Information Regarding Annual Program 
Plan for Teacher Preparation" submitted to State 
Board. Objective three refers to competency-based 
teacher education. 

State Board approves four grants for the development 
of competency-based teacher education programs, 
two in elementary education and two in the secondary 
area. Grants total $100,000. The four grants were 
awarded to: 



1) Central Michigan University-Mt . Pleasant 
Public Schools 

2) University of Michigan-Ann Arbor Public Schools 



o 
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May 14. 1974 



May 30, 1974 



June 1974 



June 4, 1974 



July 1974 



August 16, 1974 
August 22, 1974 



3) Wayne State University -Detroit Public Schools- 
Grosse Pointe PubJic Schools -Ca pi tel Area 
Career Center 

4) Ferris State College-Big Rapids Public Schools- 
Reed City Public Schools -Capital Area Career 
Center 

State Board receives staff position paper and plan 
for CBTE and refers these to the Advisory Council 
on Teacher Preparation. 

Three teacher education institutions (Michigan State 
University. University of Michigan, Wayne State 
University) begin developing proposals for research 
on teacher competencies in conjunction with the 
National Commission on Performance-Based Teacher 
Education . 

Legislature appropriates $100,000 for competency-based 
teacher education grants program. 

State Board approves requests for new and amended 
programs in teacher education at several institutions 
with the understanding that the institutions involved 
will move forward in developing competency-based 
approaches in their implementation of these programs . 

Survey of the State reveals seventeen institutions 
involved in CBTE to some degree . Approximately 
150 Dcultyand 4,500 students participating. 

Michigan accepts invitation to Multi -State Consortium 
on Performance-Based Teacher Education. 

Initial meeting for the development of a consortium 
of competency-based teacher education programs in 
the stfite of Michigan . 
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CBTE Grants Programs - 1974 



Central MiAio^p Vl^?\Yffrffr,,r 

The focus of the Elementary Science Project (ESP) ie to develop 

tKS?^ ^^^^^ elementary science methods 

course. The ESP Involves college Instruott^s, elementary teachers, 
an elementary principal, and a director of elementary ciJrrtculum 

2f if«?i:i?H"?r '''' ^ development^se^ mJSSl'es 
J^^LVV^"" interrelated areas of teaching along wltfe twelve 
modules in the areas of science educatton. The science r^odules 
wui incorporate objectives from the State of Michigan Mininal 

fr::;^"eTem^^^^^ ^^^"^^'^^ ^'^^ 

Will be divided toto an experimental group and a traditional group. 
The experimental group will begin working on the moduleTon 

hlf!^ i '"'^ "^^^ "u®^ successfully complete three modules 
befoe they are eUgible to try out one of the State Minimal Performance 

^^i^^l!. Ti*** ^ experience I. This mim tST 

session (field experience I) will come some time at the end of 
Apra or the beginning of May, after the student has made several 

^ri^rj^^^'f?**^"^ • ^ • post-test for 

each coaege student entering and exiting each module as well as 

tS?'^? post-test of the elementary children receiving instruction 
by. a college student in aeld experience I. ""^ruc^wn 

Work wiU continue on the ESP through the summer with revisions, 

to tto sacond field «xperi«nee, the atudent wiU foUew the aame 
procedurea aa in the firat one except tiat a HflJe^^'IZui 
be chosen to be taught to the children. Alao. thew irtU^iLT 

MTrted wer from the .dene, methoda course to the atudent teaching 
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Unlversltv of Mt?teffin 

The major objectives of the project wUU be: 

—to define tl^ compet«ici©s needed, uslna the MiGhia«n ui4^» . 
Performance Objectives in HementiTsS^ ^Sl^se 

'TJ^.f*^ ^1^^^ aiding student 

acquistion of the competencies . s^uaent 

-to develop an assessment mo -1 fdr measuring the deor^ af 

wm be souste through comparisons to other such Usts in tte it„ature. 

possible delivery systems and develmnMnt of assB«.i^nr.^L^ 
to validate the oompetencies and to .wTswe tto acwS^i^"'''' 
the students within the teacher educatlM hL«^^^ 

TJH" ioSfoSl y 
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mm UlUvereitv - Pmria gteto r M lmr - Miehlgan COAST Protect 
(Competencies Oriented to All Sdcw^rTSach^s) 

inie Michigan COAST Project is a statewide effort to design a competency- 
SS2!f,'^!f^™..'"^*^^ Preparaticn <,£ te.chers in aU secS 

J^!!}J T^^^^'J^^I^^^ ^ toput of selected 

classroom teachers from five 8du>ol districts representing 18 disciplines: 

A. Big Rapids Public Schools 

Capital Area Career Center, Mason, Michigan 
Detroit Pubac Schools 
G^sse Points Public Schools 
Reed City PubUc Schools 

B . selected faculty from two teacUser training insUtuticsxs: 

Ferris State College 
Wayne State University 

There are four components to the ^ojeot: 

1 . The idenuacation and vaUdaUon of teachii^ 1 conpetencies 
common to all secondary teadters . 

2 . The development and selected trywit of an assessment 

model to determine if an individual has achieved a competewjy. 

3 . The preparation and tryout of instructional modules and 
suppling media for selected competencies . 

4. The documentation and distrlbutKm of the resulting model to 
Michigan's 30 teacher preparation insututicms and the S 
cooperating school districts . 

All project efforts are toward the development of a model which can be 
replicated, adapted, cr ad:>pted in any Michigan seccmdary teacher 
education program* 



^This project is only concerned with those comoetenciea rAiAHrm 
2 v"^" **» »*P«ete dlselpltae . For ejcam^e , CqSt S^uid 



Criteria for Selection of Participants 

A. Teacher Educate participants should be: 

1 . commlted to the general concepts of competencsr-besed 
teacher education. 

2 . able to participate in five fiUl-day meetings during 1974 . 

3 . representative of disciplines and geographical areas 
required to meet project goals. 

B. Master Teacher participants should be: 

1 . interested in inprovlng the preparation of teachers . 

2 . willing to explore the notions of eompetenci^-based education. 

3. able to parUcipate in five full-day meetings In 1974. 

4. representative of the disciplines and geographical areas 
required to meet project goals. 

In addition, some participants will be needed who are interested in involvement 
in the tryout of test items and instructional modules; and selected teacher 
educators wia be needed who are interested in writing instructional 
modules for extra compensation during the summer and/or fall months of 1974. 

The following represents the basic areas of concern involving Ferris 
State College. 

Definition of Assessment Need 

The assessment aspect of the CBTE program design is a major problem. 
This problem appears to concern two major questions: 

1 . What is an assessment model that every Michigan teacher 
education institution could use to: 

a. construct test items for competency assessment? 

b. construct a process for module assessment with selected 
"try-out"? 
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c. provide for both pre-test and post -test? 

d. inctXTorate field-based assessinent? 

e. establish reliability and validity of the assessinent procedure? 

2 . How can assessment data and j^ocedures be utilized in a scheme 
for general iMrogram evaluation? 

The LEA'S will be involved in the following phases o< the assessment 
component of the ^oject: a) identifying guidelines of the model , 
b) clarifying process (review of model), c) determining levels of achievement 
(criteria), and d) pragmatics of field implementation. 



Instructional Materials 

Instructional materials development consists of the process of identifying, 
developing , or adapting the preparation materials designed to provide the 
trainee the op*H^tunity to acquire the necessary knowledge and skills 
prerequisitetoa demonstration of the competencies previously specified. ' 

A model framework fcr CBTE instructional materials development involves 
the purchase and review of available CBTE instructional materials , the 
selective development of additional instructional materials , and the 
adaptation of each to specific phases within the professional sequence. 
It involves development of media and the dev^opment of a representative 
sampling of modules or instructional packages intended for trainee utillzatim 
in the preparation for competency demonstration, and the "trying out" or 
testing of modules in a variety of settings to determine their effectiveness . 
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A SURVEy OF COMPETENCY-BASED TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

IN THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 
A Synopsis 



PART II 
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An Overview 



In March 1974 a survey form was distxibuted to the thirty teacher education 
institutions in Michigan concerning competency-based teech» education 
(CBTE) activities at each insUtutlon. In order to provide a frame of reference, 
a general definiuon of CBTE was provided asfoUows: 

Competencies to be demonstrated are explicitly stated and 
made public in advance; learning activities to facilitate 
student's achievement of competencies are developed; 
criteria for assessing competencies are insistent with 
specified competencies, are explicit, and made public in 
advance; and perf<»mance is the primary source of evidence . 

Although it is recognized that there is no generally accepted definition 
of CBTE, a relatively broad definition was jrovided in (»der to obtain as 
much information as possible and avoid limited responses because of 
a more precise definition . The main purpose was to solicit as much 
information as possible on activities within the rubric "competency-based. " 
Although programs indicated they w»e competency-based, it is difficult 
to classify all these programs as being competency 'based . The total 
response from each Institution must be examined in order to make that 
determination. A more complete analysis of CBTE definitions can be found 
m "Competency-Based Teacher Education/Certification Deflnltiais: 
Synthesis and Schema, - Robert A. Roth, Michigan Department of Education. 

Each respondent was asked to answer one of two basic questions. 

a . We do not have any CBTE programs at this time or 

b. We do have some CBTE programs. 

Of the thirty institutional responses (100% return) thirteen reported no CBTE 
programs at this time while seventeen reported i»"ograms of one kind or 
another (figure 1) . The extent of involvement of these instttutlons , however, 
varied significantly ranging from one course to an entire instructional area 
to plans for the entire four -year program. 
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30 Institutions Surveyed (100% Response) 



Have XBTE-? 

sac 



13 
no 




Intorested? 



area 
or 

date identified? 




(figure 1) 
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A. InstituUons rho do not have CBTE programs. 

For those institutions indicating that they do not have CBTE programs 

at this time, two additional items required a response. The first 

was "we are, however, interested in and exploring the concept." 

All thirteen Institutions responded positively to this question. The 

second item asked if there were plans to implement CBTE on a trial 

basis and if so, when and in what areas. Nine of the thirteen 

institutions indicated an approximate time of implementation and 

listed proposed areas. These nine instttutions plan to have some type 

of CBTE program within the next few years . Proposed programs are identified 

within the descriptions of each institution. 



B. Institutions who have CBTE programs . 

Seventeen institutions reported one qr more CBTE programs. The 
following pages contain brief descriptions of programs at each 
institution, and selected survey questions. A m^e complete survey 
response and descriptions of programs can be found in the detailed 
report, "A Survey of Competency-Based Teacher Education Programs 
in the State of Michigan - 1974." 

Selected survey questions: 

Note: The following are cumulative responses to survey questions . 
In those instances where an institution returned more than 
one survey, i.e. more than one program was reported, each 
survey return was included in the cumulative responses, hence, 
for most questions more than seventeen responses are indicated . 

Program competencies are based on 

2$ 1) knowledge crit^ia (assess cognitive understandings) 

.2,3„... 2) performance criteria (assess teaching behaviors) 

3) product criteria (assess effectiveness in terms of 
pupil growth) 

Other Program Characteristics 

4) Modules have been developed (modules are learning activities 
which specify objectives, prerequisites, pre-assessment, 
learning activities , post-assessment techniques and standards) . 
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5) Instruction is individualized and personalized real choices 
among means to achieve objectives are made available to 
the individual, (e.g. class attendance not mandatory, other 
options available) . (some - 2) 

6) Total number of faculty involved ? Range from one to all 
faculty (in that area) , total less than ISO . 

7) Total number of students Involved? (Range: 15 to 1«000« 
total about 4,500). 

8) Reaction to your CBTE program: 

Positive ZSl (one "limited positive" but program not operational) 
Negative^ (one reputed "too new" to react, one reported 

mixed reaction but program not operational . One 

reported "so-so" reaction) 

Comments: 

"Feedback from students and pubUe school personnel has 
been overwhelmingly positive . " 

"Increasingly, as teachers in our schools understand our 
^ogram the reaction is excellent and supportive (as evidenced 
by many wanting to 'get in' at the learning level) . Students 
seem to support it as good for them, but very difficult . " 

"We get very good feedback, students are seen as better 
prepared for student teaching . " 

9) Please provide any information on costs , including development 
and management. 

1 . "No specific cost figures can be given at the present time 
but it can be noted that a very atonifteant ingrease in 
cost is felt necessary. " 

2. Annual cost for program implementation is $1,500. 
Initial cost for support materials was about $3,500. 

3. Materials and supplies estimate $S,000 , 1973-74. 
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Teacher Education Institution Status Reports 
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ADRIAN COLLEGE 

Competency-based teacher education at Adrian Co.Uege has been developed 
be professors working independently* that is, without a college-wide program. 
The program at the present time is limited to the methods courses in the 
teaching of reading (40 students); home economics (13 students); social 
studies in the elementary , and secondary school (IS students); audio visual 
education (98 students); and, associate teaching (106 students). In the 
associate teaching program a list of 45 competencies designed to evaluate 
teaching elfnctlveness , ability to work with people, and development of 
personal and professional qualities are used . 

ALBION COLLEGE 

No CBTE programs at this time, however, interested and exploring the 
concept . 

ALMA COLLEGE 

The initial move has been in elementary education, and it has been in those 
teaching methods areas most amenable to CBTE: g^ence, mathematics, 
and reading . For several years the elective course. Educational Technology, 
has been competency-based . 

ANDREWS UNIVERSITY 

No CBTE programs at this time. 

AQUINAS COLLEGE 

The program is the reading -language arts component of the Model Teacher 
Education Program (METEP) funded by OE at the University of Massachusetts . 
It was developed by Dr. David Yarlngton, Dr. Masha Rudman, and students. 
It has been tested with over 2000 students ovor a period of five years . It's 
major strength is that it ^ovldes alternatives for students in choice of modules 
and in choice of learning opportunities . Approximately fifty elementary and 
twenty secondary students are involved. 

CALVIN COLLEGE 

The elementary and special education tracks ^ntinue to promote a CBTE 
framework. The most salient features continued in the program are: 1) pre- 
specification of objectives , and 2) a laboratory dimension to "book learning . " 
Future goal is to increase specification, at the performance level, behaviors 
relevant to teaching/learning. Approximately ISO students involved. 
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CENTRAL MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY 
A number o! 2»'ograms are in operation at this university, as follows: 

I^Omg EgQn9fflff8i Approximately twenty-two students in methods and curriculum 
in home economics . 

a . Northeastern Student Teaching Center: The focus in the program is upon 
specified performance competencies . Learning activities are predominantly 
individualized with some small group interaction also. Such learning 
experiences evolve from separate modules/learning packets, each 
designed to guide the student through learning activities at both 
knowledge and performance criteria levels . 

b. Swan Valley Teach^ Education Center : Two years ago teachers and 
administrators identified flfty-five teacher competencies which must 
be demonstrated before completion of student teaching . These are 
continually being revised . 

*c. Student Teaching Department— Our department has been earnestly pursuing 
the accomplishment of the CBTE TASK FORCE REPORT charges: 

1) To formulate competency seatements fog the courses within our 
department leading to initial certification and 

2) To develop evaluation procedures and/or instruments for the 
evaluation of these competencies . 

CBTE work developed via total departmental workshop sessions . Goal/objectives 
have been produced for all courses . 

Edueauonal Media : Competency-based course since 1973. About 1,000 students 
per year. Eight modules. 

♦Early Childhood and Elementary; Developing goals and competency statements 
in several courses with emphasis on methods courses . In some cases, 
competencies » activities , criteria , and evaluation techniques . 

♦ Special Edup^tion : Working on CBTE three years. 

♦ PsvchQ^OGv : Eleven major areas of competency, within each 67 specific 
. competencies with specific criteria and methods of evaluation. 1974-75 is a field 
test year. 

Elementary Science; See CBTE Grants Programs Descriptions # page ^* 



Industrial Education an d Teehnoloov t Under the leadership of Drs . Ronald 
Lutz and |oe Yabu* two of the professional methods classes have been 
developed on a competency base . These courses include a Curriculum 
Development and Facility Planning course and a Problems and Methods of 
Teaching Industrial Education course. 

Future efforts will include an in-service session with selected members of the 
department. Following the effort, a systematic effort will be made during the 
forthcoming academic year to develop a technical course offering on a 
competency base . 

♦Guidance and Counselor Education! The competency-based educational goals 
of the Department of Guidance and Counselor Bducatlon were: 

1 . To develop a taxonomy of behavioral outcomes or criterion variables . 

2 . To develop a taxonomy of experimental » independent variables which 
are applied to j^oduce behavioral outcomes . 

3. To identify the variables that describe the pyschologlcal setting and 
environmental conditions relevant to a functioning counselor. 

4 . The identificaUon and definition of variables descriptive of functional 
counselor effectiveness . 

Presently the staff members are engaged in the process of integrating the 
results of their study. 

♦gdvgftl^ffnalMmllU^tyftUfla: Presently the Department of EduoaUonal AdministraUon 
is designing a formal CB program for secondary school principals . 

Competency statements have been written and will be presented using a 
three phase model; familiarity with the technical, conceptual, and human 
aspects of problem resolution, understanding of these areas, and the applioation 
of approved and accepted administrative practices . 

EASTERN MICHIGAN UNXVERSXTy 

No CBTE programs at this time, however, planning to implement CBTE program 
within the next two years in the following areas: 

Elementary education 

Secondary education: industrial arts 

Graduate programs: Guidance and Counseling, special education 

(learrang disabilities) industrial arts, early 
childhood education, elementary education. 

♦Excerpted from "School of Education Newsletter" Central Michigan University, 
V. 3, No. 3, May 1974. 
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FBRRIS StATE 

No CBTE proerams at this time, however, plannln? to implement CBTE 
progrant within one year in the following areas: 

Secondary education: ailied health education r business education, 

math education, science education, trade- 
technical education. 

Efforts are following a systemic approach using competencies based upon 
the activities of an instructional de\$elopment model. 

Performance objectives are nearing adoption for competency clusters in 
Instructional Media and Evaluation . Student involvement is provided for 
in the adoption process, particularly related to language clarity and understanding . 
Also see CBTE Grant Programs descriptions , page 7 . 

GRAND VALLET STATE COLLEGE 

No CBTE program at this time, however, planning to implement program within 
two years in the following areas: 

Granduate programs: Elementary, middle school, secondary school, 

special education. 

Special education: An undergraduate learning disabilities program 

has recently been approved by the State Board . 

HILLSDALE COLLEGE 

No CBTE programs at this time. 

HOPE COLLEGE 

No CBTE program at this time, however, planning to implement ^ogram in the 
next few years in the following areas: 

Elementary education 

Secondary education: Professional education sequence 

KALAMAZOO COLLEGE 

No CBTE program at this time, howevor, planning to implemeM program in 
the next few years in the following area: 

Secondary education: basic liberal arts subject 
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lAKE SUPERIOR STATE COLLEGE 

ChUd Deval^ment Associate (1974-7S) 

MADONNA COLLEGE 

^^illlL^'T'^ <»«^el«»ped a cempManey-based field eiq>erlance 

ftiw teacher |>reparaUen program for aU its education studentsT Em-1^ 
field experience, and personaUsed eontractewereestabUshed as the means f«- 
developing a set of 18 competencies which ware derived torn 

r?"; « prospective teaches JSTs fi^t to 

graduate having demonstrated at least an initial level of perfarmanceTin wch 
of the competency areas . the 1974 class of 25 wiU have demoMtt«ed ^tencv 
in a variety of settings in both short and longer range experlen^ . 

^^JZ"^.^^. T**"]" «»8es8ing competMicy have been established 

by ttf St«; «««ablUtles program has been approved 

MAmrcatovE college 

All members of the EducaUon Department at Marygrove CoUege are activalv 
working on a CBIB program. A committee has^^edSTri S?~!^em 
cotarse objectives Into knowledge, component wrftomance, and^twlt^ 
performance categories . We are ready to complete a needs assMsmfM ^ 
applying criteria to objectives . The next step wm be ^di^e «L?or^ 
exit competencies . The department will devetop a PER? dSfte STr^w 
during their May workshops . In ad.UUo«. thfSSte tat 
approved a graduate program In learning dlsabUltles . 

MERCY CCaxEGE 

^ "^^hL'?,-*!!!? I*"* «»• to «» »ophomore 

year. Two «hers are now in the planning stages . 
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MXCHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 

A number of programs are in operation at this university as follows: 

Elementary edueation: This was iniUaUy funded by FPDA B-2 grants . The 
state -level pupil performance objective matorials in reeding and 
mathematics were made available to MSU and public school staff who 
defined competencies in terms of those objectives . They also developed 
training modules and assessment procedures. In addition, the project 
includes teacher competencies in the social-emotional area . 
Approximately twenty-two interns were involved in the program initially. 

Ggngrlc Cftmpetency Pfog^am; This program involves the development 
of, and Instruction in, several competencies Judged to be of a generic 
nature, i.e. generally applicable to teachers at all Cmost) grade levels 
and subject areas . The project was planned in the 8]^ing of 1972 with 
the initial development talcing place during the 1972-73 school year, 
and was financed in part by an EPDA B-2 grant from the Michigan State 
Department of EducaUon to the Lansing School District and Michigan 
State University. The program in its present state, involves instruction 
in planning, management, and reading. An inservicd program for teachers 
in the schools where undergraduate students are assigned for their 
field experiences in the program is in operation and final evaluation of 
competency in each of the competency areas is effected in the field 
during the student teaching experience. 

During the spring quartor of 1974 , fifty-five students are participating 
in the second phase (student teaching) of the program and 82 in the 
first term (pre -student teaching) . The proportion of the fall term students 
in this CBTE program is about 19%. 

rutura dirgcUona; it is anticipated that it will be recommended that 
the program expand to include most, if not all, the people going through 
the undergraduate program who are not enrolled in special projects . 

Phvffieal Education and tegaation far thA tUtidtfli^ppad. The Physical 

Education and Recreation curiculum preparing students to work with 
handicapped is totally competency-based, field -centered, at the master's 
level . 

The undergraduate curriculum have aspects which are odmpetency-based . 
In addition, we offer a competency-based program (course) to the students 
in Special Education to prepare them as teachers to work in physical 
education and recreation with their handicapped student. This same 
competency package is being used for in-service training of special 
educators . 
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wh^'SCe tod"^1 "70^.^ ApproKlmateiy 4.S00 students have graduated 

^ Brt'in i tHnu ThlB J8 a four year undergraduate secondary 
atr^f^l^onL^t::^"'*'^*" 

S Bteffl l fgYfih<>lmi l c a » SgrYlrffg : the comprtency-based specialist 
l^tu.T"'^"' " faculty STmC . 

goals and background of each student. 

accommodate approximately 100 students each year in elementov and 

^^sIZ'^'J.T'iS?' """"^^ <^ counseling and ?Sto?on 
WM K^<^ urban ^elingdu^tag 

1974-75. Over 500 trainees have graduated from the program. 

MICSIGAN TECHNOLOatCAL VNIVERSITY 
of ^^Uo'?*'""' » "ch, first year 

NAZARETH COLLEGE 

siuaenc s tuimiment of the expectations Th* i^^^^i**^^ . 4it^i. 

Xtrr irtrstuS::?iLnr^E^ 
achievi„g%r^rrs'?h'o^!sr.;?"^^^ 

examinations tatcen in the last year. comprehesive 
S^^X^liXfctrsttcs? ""'^^^ "^P^'-ramhas 

« " "w own pace tor meeting the expectations . 
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2 . Faculty within the academic areas related to the expectations 
evaluate the studen'ts fulfillment of the expectations. 

3. Students participate in the evaluation process, which is a 
learning experience for which credit may be earned. 

4. The student may fulfill the expectations through a variety of 
learning experiences such as independent study # tutorials , 
classes, etc. 

5 . The student and faculty advisor agree, through an advisory 
contract, on a plan of study directed toward adiievement of 
the expectations. 

6 . A committee is studying the feasibility of a plan combining 
traditional and non -traditional grading systems. 

NORTHERN MtCHIGy\N UNIVERSXTy 

The programs are not complete, however, they have defined competencies 
and are now assigning competency development to specific course areas and 
procedures . Areas include generic competencies in elementary education, 
competencies in elementary science and math, and generic competencies in 
secondary education. A graduate learning disabilities program was recently 
approved by the State Board. 

OAKLAND UNIVERSITY 

An elementary program is planned to start in 1974-75, and will be a four 
year competency-based program. In special education, a graduate learning 
disabilities program was recently approved by the State Board, and an £ .D. 
program is planned for 1974. In 1973 Oakland received a small EPDA B-2 
grant from the State Department, which initiated activities to revise the 
entire elementary program to a competency-base . 

Oakland staff assigned to the B-2 program and Ponttac teachers developed 
preservlce competencies tat elementary teachers. They also included 
elementary school students and parents in competency identification. 
Eighteen Interns were involved. 

OLIVET COLLEGE 

No CBTE programs at this time, however, are interested in and exploring 
the concept • 
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SAGINAW VALLEY COLLEGE 



^?d*J!Tr.!*^ involving 200 studente is to Us first yw of operation 

invSll^T ^ t-Oents to'tLs X ' 

SIENA HEIGHTS COLLEGE 

Secondary education: Occupational teacher education 
Qraduate: Guidance and Counseling 

SPRING ARBOR COLLEGE 

comm!Se^'^^^^ f*"'^' ^'^^^^^ ^BTE In teacher education 

sernd^r^ :Suc^tion ^^^^ ^« elementary and 

UNIVERSITY OF DETROIT 

^r;i^riS:-!fa"o;iif;^ri;^^^^ 

eductlon-lesTnlng dlsaWUtiJlils'; [iSt^S'. sn'rlTaUon. 

UNIVERSITY OP MICHIGAN 

Tteaoher Education In 1972 , At that tlnw T««? foJSrf tSS^ Innovative 
~u^e*' ^rSe^fc:»^s"j^lS^ fs^T 'n*^ ««~^T»i.Sl?ethod. 

tosed to Vhe't^STed'u'SS'o^'S^i^r J?**^' competency- 

to secomlary »oh^s«r.S^rt^T^Va^r^t'«'„7r."''* 

earth science and biology. EvaluatlSJ ^n/r^^^Z^l^^^ Z^^J,, , 

see CBTE Grants PrograTsTe.^ptl^.'f "^^"^ Of Education. 
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The University of Michigan's OccupaUonal Teacher Education Program is 
a competency cs'iented approach to teacher training . Common professional 
teaching competencies are emphasized while individualized learning contracts 
and directed teaching experiences are utilized to develop applications to 
specific service areas . 

The undergraduate preservice and inservice program began in the faU of 197 1 
with students recruited from community college vocational-technical curricula . 
Two hundred and sixty-nine competencies which form the basis of the curriculum 
content for the University of Michigan's program were chosen from the 384 
competencies identified in the "Model Curricula for Vocational and Technical 
Teacher Education" project at the Ohio State University's Center for Vocational 
and Technical Education. Acquisition of the competencies is achieved through a 
variety of learning experiences . The starting point within the curriculum schedule 
depends upon the entry skills possessed by the students . The competencies 
to be developed are grouped according to courses • 

Interim evaluation of the Undergraduate Occupational Teacher Education Program 
has indicated success, pourses have received high ratings in relation to other 
courses in the School of Education/ attrition is less than five per cent, and 
earned grade points are in excess of 3.00 for over seventy-five per cent of 
the students . In addition , a graduate learning disabilities program was 
approved by the State Board . 

WAYNE STATE UNIVERSITY 

Vocational Arts Education: A vocational education program (VAE) is in its 
third year of operation , funded by the Department of Education-Vocation 
Division. The project has two major facets, an instructional system and a 
management information system. Seventy-five teacher competencies have 
been identified (derived from Cotrell Study at Ohio State) . The project involves 
about 1 , 000 students . 

Inter-Disciolinarv Pfooram— Five categories of teacher competencies 
have been identified and include philosophy, values and attitudes, 
instructional climate, facilitating instruction, and humanities. Each 
category is subdivided into clusters and elements of tastes which 
presumably will become specific teacher competencies . This program 
includes elementary, secondary, and special education areas , and about 
1000 students. 

Special Education —A graduate learning disabilities program was recently 
approved by the State Board. Also, see CBTE Grants Programs descriptions, 
page 7. 
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WESTERN MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY 

Planning to impJlenent CBTE within the next two years , on a limited basis , in 
the following areas: 

Elementary education: language arts minor 

Secondary education: course in teaching and learning 

Graduate program: introduction to research, learning disabiliues 

Other: media competencies used for two years 
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ALTERNATIVES FOR TEACHER PREPARATION 

A Synopsis of 
••A Proposed Plan for Competency-Based and 
Other Alternative Teacher Education Programs* 



PART III 
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PREFACE 



Please note that this document is a "working draft** 
and is therefore for discussion purposes only. At 
this time it does not necessarily reflect the position 
of the State Department of Education tff the State 
Board of Education. This document and the more 
comprehensive form from which it was derived have 
been referred by the State Board of Edueatton to the 
Advisory CouncU for Teacher Preparation and 
Professional Development Services. Please do not 
cite from this document without clearly indicating 
its tentat'.ve status as described above. 
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ALTERNATIVES FOR TEACHER PREPARATION 



Aiterndttve Teacher Education Proorama 



The State Board of Education has the responsibility and authority 
for the certification of teachers and approval of teacho' education 
programs . Consistent with this charge is the review and updating 
of certification standards and encouragement of improved methods 
of traininr^ teachers. In its continuing interest in the improvement 
of teacher education programs in the state of Michigan, the State 
Department of Education supports experimentation and development 
of alternative or experimental teacher edueaUon programs. Rule S3 
A<^Pint$tfative Rules Govarnina the Ceftl ftcatien of M | t^ ^|q^p 
Telphers currently provides for such programs . 

The encouragement of alternative teacher education programs is 
not an indictment of current teacher education practices but 
rather a concern for the continual need to improve programs . 
Change for change sake« however, can be wasteful and non- 
productive. It is necessary, therefore, to plan thoroughly and 
study carefully any alternative and pursue those which show signs 
of merit. In view of this, the Department encourages experimentation 
with particular emphasis, however, on areas that have shown promise 
rind have the greatest potential. This document, hereafter referred 
to as tho Plan, is an expression of the position advoc:atcd in tho 
proceeding paragraph. The Plan proposes activities of Tcdchcr 
Preparation and Professional Development Services in the encourago- 
ment and support of viable atlernatives to teacher preparation as 
one part of the improvement of training teachers . 
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CompetencvtesedTeachflr Educatton 



One alternative approach that has been identiCled by a number of 
colleges and universities is competency-based teacher education. 
Identification of this approach is evidenced by the number of 
competency-based programs being developed across the country 
(491)^ as well as in the state of Michigan. Reports from those 
developing CBTE programs and others relate that, although there 
are problems, reactions have been very positive indicating the 
apia-oach is promising and has significant potential. The Distinguished 
Achievement Award for Excellence in Teacher Education, sponsored 
by the AACTE, was awarded to a competency-based teacher education 
program in 1971 and 1974. Also, in 1974, AACTE cited another 
competency -based program for distinguished achievement, and 
awarded four of its five Certificates of Recognition to competency- 
based programs . 

The state of Midliigan has already begun exploratton of this concept. 
In October of 1971 the Michigan State Board of Education endorsed 
a position paper on competency-based teacher prepa;*ation. This 
position paper proposed that Michigan explore competency-based 
teacher preparation programs as an alternative to the present system 
of preparation programs based on the college course -credit system. 

Consistent with this position, the State Board in 1972 awarded 
two grants under the Educatton Professions Development Act Part B-2 
for the development of Competency-Based Teacher Education (CBTE) 
programs . In 1974 four grants from state funds were awarded for 
the development of addiUonal programs at both the elementary and 
secondary levels . 

On the basis of information received relating to those gr%int programs 
and activities in other states , the State Department of Education 
proposes the continued support of this approach to teacher education . 
In order to provide for an effective access and the careful study required 
throughout the process , tf^ well defined goal and related plan is 
essential. The remainder of this document responds to this need. 
For the purposes of the plan, CBTE is defined as follows: 
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^Allcn Schmiednr. Cemoetenev Baaed Education; Thc_StatfiLOLLb/' 
Sfifiafi, AACTK: PHTi: Scries No. 9., 1973, p. 11. 
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Essential chBTdcterlstics: 

Competencies (knowledge « performance) are explicit 
(specific and made public) . 

Criteria for assessment are explicit « directly related 
to the stated competencies, and made public. 

The student is accountable for the competencies , and 
his rate of progress is dependent upon competency 
achievement . 

Frequently incorporated characteristics: 

The p*-ogram is individualized providing choices of a variety 
of modes of instruction (e.g. modularized) and oriented 
toward the development of a student's competencies . 

The program is field centered « systemic, and may include 
consequence (pupil growth) objectives . 



The goals are to: 

1 . Foster development of alternatives to the present approved 
program system and program alternatives within the system which 
enhance the assurance that students in Michigan schools will 

be provided with teachers that are competent in knowledge 
areas , such as a teaching specialty and child growth and 
development. 

2 . Foster a process by which teachers acquire the necessary 
teaching and management skills to enable children to learn. 

3. Establish a process by which demonstrated competence in 
teaching skills necessary to enable children to learn, supports 
a decision to issue a teacher's certificate. 

4. Provide a state system and funding for professional development 
programs based uDon teachers needs for assistance in improving 
teaching skills. 
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5. 



Develop a cooperative state program to foster research to create 
new knowledge about teaching and teacher preparation « and 
disseminate knowledge necessary for Improvements m preservlce 
training and professional development programs . 



State Role 

It 18 suggested that the State adopt the position of facUltatlng the 
development of alternative preservlce teacher education programs as 
opposed to mandating any one type. This includes tne organization 
of a comprehensive support system as an Incentive. Currently, 
particular emphasis will be on competency-based programs, an 
alternative which has been identified as having significant potential 
for teacher education. After a sufficient number of programs have 
been In operation for a long enough period of time to provide adequate 
information concerning the relative merits of such programs, decisions 
can be made about the next step to be taken concerning any given 
alternative. 



Certification P^^m 

The current three year period of successful teaching and the six year 
period for which the certificate is valid provide an opportunity for 
new teacher involvement in professional development programs . 
Effdrts should be directed at developing appropriate professional 
development training programs and support systems. 

After a period of professional development program operaUon, a number 
of options for the certification pattern are available for pilot programming 
A general outline of professional {reparation and development is 
shown in figure 1. Using this basic seguenoe, a variety of specific 
patterns can be developed for discussion. 



Preservlce 

The preservlce programs are provided by colleges and universities and 
approved through the approved program approach for certification purpose*' 
The proposal recommends that this situation be maintained with no 
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(Tomponcnis manddtod at this time. Effiorts will be made, through 
development of a support system and staff activity, to encourage 
staff odministering teacher preparation programs to define competencies » 
design training materials to develop these oompetencies , and 
develop related assessment techniques . The relationship between 
teacher preparation programs and State Board approved pupil performance 
objectives will be stressed* Alternatives which focus on this 
relationship and on cooperative school-college program development 
will be encouraged . 



Professional Development 

A second essential aspect of the delivery system is the professional 
development component. These programs will also be encouraged 
to define competencies , design training materials to develop these 
competencies , and develop assessment techniques related to the 
competencies for the purposes of the '^ofessional development 
progrAnt. Support shall be provided lor this process as described 
under the support system section. If it is believed that the 
preparation of the professional educate, is a continuous process, 
then the preservice and professional development components 
should be closely linked rather than p«rpetuatlng a disjointed process . 

Competencies utilised in the profesaional development programs should 
be locally derived and related to the common goals of education and 
State Board of Education approved pupil performance objectives as 
u minimum, but not limited to these. In addition to the State Board 
pupil objectives , competencies should be designed to fit the objectives 
and priorities of the local situation. Teachers, of course, should be 
the prime generators of content for professional development programs 
in their respective areas. 

Distinctions between competencies at the preservice and professional 
development levels , and at various certification levels , should be 
made in terms of the type, number,degree of specificity, and criterion 
levels only as possible and appropriate to the local context . It is 
important to note that determinations of competency distinctions 
at various levels do not currently exist, and these differences should 
not be required until it has been determined that such distinctions 
can be made and that they represent real differences in competency. 
Answers to these concerns can only be made by the actual defininQ 
•ind testing of such competencies. 
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A comprehensive 8upp<art system tot the development of programs 
should be initiated in the state of Michigan. This system should 
provide support to both the preservice and professional development 
programs proposed. The support system should have a central 
coordinating agency (Teacher Preparation and Professional 
Development Services) with several related services (figure 2) 
including the following: 

1 . A cons»tium of institutions working on a particular alternative 
whose i>urpo3o is to share ideas, discuss problems, and 
propose related activiUes. Several institutions currently have 
CBTE programs, hence, a CBTE Consortium would be the only 
one which could be organized at this time. 

2 . Professional development program assistance in terms of 
materials , training and consultant services , with emphasis 
on the CBTE alternative. 

3. A Resource Center to assemble aU available materials 
pertinent to innovative programs from across the country 
(including CBTE), to catalog such material, and to insure 
accessibility of this information. 



. A systematic program of research under the auspices of a 
Validation Unit whose function is to validate competencies 
and teacher training materials . 




(tKiuru 2) 
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tt IS proposed that the mechanism lor professional development 
programs Include teacher centers developed specifically for 
professional development * The teacher center shovild be 
developed around the intermediate sdiool districts as the 
organizational unit and should be State supported . These state- 
administered centers are designed to provide lor teadiers and 
other professionals, including administrators, an opportunity to 
upgrade the skills related to their ^ofessional activity in a 
setting near their work. These regional teaohor centers should 
have input from any educational organisation with expertise to 
offer in the inservice education of teachers. A detailed description 
of these teacher centers can be found in "A Proposed Statute 
Authorising Teacher Ceitters for Michigan,** Michigan Department 
of Education, December 1973. 

Because of the gradual approach proposed in this document, and 
the need to examine results of operating programs before determining 
future steps, it is essential that evaluation of programs be built 
into the State plan. This applies, of course, to both the preservicc 
and professional development situatims. This is a key feature 
of the proposal because of the future decision making required. 



Certain regulation changes will be necessary to implement this 
proposal . Others may become necessary later if decisions are 
made to accept components of alternative programs which prove 
effective. Rule $3 already provides for alternatives, however, 
funds will be necessary for certain elements of this proposal. 

This fTopoS'il requires the following changes: 

1. cruuUofi of, iind iipitroprhitlon of funds for, toucher ivntcis 

2 . creation of, and appropriation of funds for, the support system 
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MAnaoamttnt Plan 



The goal of the jDrooram can be stated in tema of more specific 
objectives, which define how it is per .*oived the goal may be 
achieved . The objeotives ei the program ara to: 

1 . identify the State's approach to various alternative teacher 
education approaches • including competeBcybased teacher 
education, currently deemed appropriate 

2 . f trrvelop a plan for the implementation of the approach identified 

3 . oporationalize an appropriate delivery system at both the 
prcsorvice and professional development levels 

4. orcianiso a support system for the implementation of the plan, 
including resources, research, and cooperative development 

5 . determine changes in the certification system, if any are 
desired, which are consistent with the State approach identified 

6 . enact changes in regulations which facilitate the ivoposed plan 

7 . continually evaluate the effectiveness and cost of the system 
in relation to the basic objective and goal 

Figure three provides an overview of the plan. 

In general terms, the steps to be taken in the near future are as follows: 
1 . discussion oi ihis proposed plan 
. iirioittion of a plan based on input 
If the basic tenets of this plan are accepted, then 

3 . development of Resource Center 

4 . organization of Consortia 

5 . initiation of Teacher Centers (intermediate districts) 

6. design of Validation Unit Cresearch on competencies , etc.) 
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Other issues « such as oarti£lestioii« are to be deferred unui 
programs in oporaUon produce sumctent data toe evaluation. 

A more compiete description and an analysis of the issues « probiems , 
and alternative approaches to CSTC can be fottid in g^ ft^ rwnt 

'*'*'^Plmr r-?"P?^1T'?ftr!^ ?ri^ ^mFt^ ^^^tematlve Teacher 
Education Programs > June 1974, available from the Michigan 
Department of Education (Teacher Preparation and Professional 
Development Services) • 
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COMPETENCY-BASED TEACHER 
EDUCATION AND CERTinCATION 
DEFINITIONS 

SYNTHESIS AND SCHEMA 



PART IV 
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Introduction 



SSir^ ^^^^ 

?te'rS*.Sf.h!l,*~ '° "'"♦•"•"I'' the deftniUon* and provide 

onhTd^,^^! ''TH' f «»P'«'»"»»ve overview of the eloBSnts 
ot tne deflniuens. A vary reel ptoUem axlato, however. In that seme 
proorame vnu insist that certain element* are tM necesiaw toV^ 

L f concluded that there Is no single type of CBIB 

Sa*L*def!I^;LTH'*" " complrtely agreed upon set of 

The continuum and ptoUle are not offwad as praelsa deamuons Th«v 

^ry'a's'r rd^ni'" 

Per^ape^T.^ 'c^r,^r»rr^^'" - " 
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Competency-Based Teacher EducaUon Deanltlons 



# I . In performance -based programs performance goals are specified » and agreed 
to, in rigorous detail in advance of instruction. The student must either 
be able to demonstrate his ability to promote desirable learning or exhibit 
behaviors known to promote it. He is held accountable « not for passing 
grades « but for attaining a given level of competency in performing the 
essential tasks of teaching; the training institution is itself held 
accountable for producing able teachers . Emphasis is on demonstrated 
product or output . ^ 



Essential Elements 

In the State of the Art ?ublioaUon^ 
December 1971 



"Essential Defining Characteristics of 
PBTE** as viewed by the AACTE Committee- 



A teacher education program is perforoiance -based if 



1) Competencies to be d'^monstrated 
by the student are 

'derived from explicit con- 
ceptions of teacher roles , 



•stated so as to make possible 
assessment of a student's 
behavior in relation to specific 
competencies* and 

•made public in advance . 



1) Competencies to be demonstrated 
by the student are 

'derived from explicit con- 
ceptions of teacher roles ia 
aehievino school goals. 

* supported by research, curriculum 

* stated so as to make possible 
assessment of a student's 
behavior in relation to specific 
competencies « and 

* made public in advance. 



iStanley Elam . Performance-Based Teacher Educaticnt What is the State of 
the Art? PBTE Series: No. 1. Wnshington, D.C.: American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education, 1971. pp. 1,2,6,7,8. 

2AACTK" 'Essential Defining ( haractoristics of PBTE' as Viewed by tho AACTC 
Committee in Aehievino the Potential of Performs nee -Baged Teacher Education: 
R<^commondation8 . PBTE Series: T'o. 16. Washington, D.C.: American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education. 1974. pp. 32, 33. 
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2) Criteria to be employed In ttfttttsain^p) Orit«na to be employed in esaee 
competencies are | gmg competencies ere 



*based upon, and in harmony 
with, specifiled competencies, 

'explicit ki stating expected 
levels of mastery under specified! 
conditions, and 



*made public in advance* 

3) Assessment of the student's 
competency 

'uses his performance as a 
primary source of evidence, 

'takes into account evidence of 
the student's knowledge relevant 
to planning for, analysing, inter' 
preting, or evaluaung situations 
cr behaviGTs , and 



strives for objectivity. 



4} The student's rate of progress 
through the program is determined 
by demonstrated competency 
rather tha n bv time or coura^ 



S) The instructional program is 
intended to facilitate the 
development and evaluation 
of the student's achievement of 
competencies specified. 



'based upon, and in harmony 
with, specified competencies, 

•explicit in stating expected 
levels of mastery under spe- 
ciaed conditions, and 

*made public in advance. 

1 4) Assessment of the student's 
competency 

'uses his performance as a 
primary source of evidence, 

'takes into account evidence of 
the student's knowledge rele- 
vant to planning for, analy- 
sing, interpreting, or evaluating 
Situations or behavior, 

strives for oblecttvity, and 

the relation p^e mn instruction^ 
oompetenev at^ii ^ment and 
aehievamft^t of f;?l |ool aoe^a. 



15) The student's rate of progress 
through the program is determined 
by demonstrated competency. 



1 3) The instructional program provides 
for the development and evaluation 
of the student's achievement of 
each of the competencies specified • 



Note: Underlining used to cite differences in the two analyses. 
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These are generic, essenttal elements . Only professional training 
programs that include of them fall within the AACTE committee's 
definiUon of PBTE. 

Also from the State of the Art Publication, 1971: 



Implied 
CharacterisUcs 



Related, Desirable 
Characteristics 



1. Individualization 
2 • Feedback 



1. Field Setting 

2 . Broad Base for Decision 
Making 



3. Systemic Program 



3. Protocol and Tlraining 
Materials 



4 . Exit Requirement 
Emphasis 



4. StttdoRt Partioipation in 
Dacision Making 



5. Modularization 



S« Research-Oriented and 

Regenerative 



6. Student and Program 
Accountability 



6. Career-Continuous 



4.0 



7 . Role Integration 
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. Criteria for Assessing the Degree to Which Professional Preparation 
Programs are Competency-Based 

Competency Speclfilcations 

1.0) Competency statements are derived from and linked to an analysis 
of Job definition and/cr a theoretical formulation of professional 
responsibilities . 

2 .0) Competency statements describe outcomes expected from the performance 
of profassion-r dieted functions, or those tcnowledges, skills, and 
attitudes thought to be essential to the performance of those functions . 

3.0) Competency statements are phrased so as to facilitate criterion- 
referenced assessment. 

4.0) Competencies are treated as tentative predictors of professional 
effectiveness , and subjected to continual validation procedures . 

S.O) Competencies are specified and made public prior to instruction. 

6.0) Learners completing the CBE program demonstrate a wide range of 
competency profiles . 

Instruction 

7.0) The instructional program is derived from and linked to specified 
competencies . 

8 . 0) Instruction which supports competency development is organized 
into units of manageable size . 

9.0) Instruction is organized and constituted so as to accomodate learner 
style, sequence preference, pacing, and perceived needs. 

10.0) Learner progress is determined by demonstrated competency. 

11.0) The extent of learner's progress in demonstrating competencies is 
made known to him throughout the program . 

12 .0) Instructional specifications are reviewed and revised based on 
learner feedback. 
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Asseasment 

13.0) Competency measures have validity in relationship to competency 
statements . 

14.0) Competency measures are specific, realistic, and sensitive to 
nuance . 

14.1) Procedures for measuring competency demonstration assure 
quality and consistency . 

14.2 ) Competency measures allow for the influence of setting 
variables upon performance. 

15.0) Competency measures discriminate on the basis of standards set 
for competency demonstration . 

16.0) Data provided by competency measures are manageable and useful 
in decision making. 

17.0) Competency measures and standards are specified and made 
public prior to instruction. 



Governance and Management 

18 .0 ) Statements of policy exist that dictate in teoad outline the intended 
structure « content, operation and resource base of the program « 
including the teaching competencies to be demonstrated for exit from 
the program. 

19.0) Formally recognized procedures and mechanisms exist for arriving at 
policy decisions. 

19.1 ) A formally recognized policy making (governing) body 
exists for the program. 

19.2 ) All institutions, agencies, organisations, and groups 

participating in the program are represented in policy 
decisions that affect the program. 

19.3 ) Policy decisions are supported by, and made after consideration 

of,data on program effectiveness and resoorces required. 

20.0) Management functions, responsibilities* procedures, and mechanisms 
are clearly defined and made explicit. 

20.1 ) Management decisions reflect stated program philosophy 
and policy. 

20.2) The identified professional with responsibility for decision 
has authority and resources to Implemont the decision. 



20.3 ) Program operations are designed to model the characterisucs 
desired of schools and classrooms in which program graduates 
will teach. 

20.3a) Job definitions, staff selections , and responsibility 
assignments are linked to the management functions 
that exist* 

20.4 ) F»mally recognized procedures and mechanisms exist for 
arriving at the various levels of program management decisions . 

Staff Development 

21 .0) Program staff attempt to model the attitudes and behaviors desired of 
students in the program. 

22 .0) Provisions are made for staff orientation, assessment, and improvement . 

23.0) Staff development programs are based upon and. engaged in after 
consideration of data on staff performance. 

Total Program 

24 .0) Research and dissemination activities are an integral part of the 
total instructional system . 

24 . 1) A research strategy for the validation and revision of program 
components exists and is operational. 

24.2) A data-based management system is operational . 

24 . 3) Procedures for systematic use of available data exist. 
25,0) Institutional flexibUity is sufficient for aU aspects of the program. 

25. 1) Reward structure in the instttuUon support CBTE roles and 
requirements . 

25.2 ) Financial structure (monies and other resources) in the system 
support collaborative arrangements necessary for the program. 

25.3) Course, grading, and program revision procedures support the 
tentativeness necessary to implement the program. 

i6.0) The program is planned and operated as a totally unified, integrated system. 



National Consortium of CBE Centers, August 1974. 
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# 3 . A competency-based teacher education program has been defined as 
a program which specifies the competencies to be demonstrated by 
the student « makes explicit the criteria to be applied in assessing 
the student's competencies* and holds the student accountable 
for meeting those criteria. 



James M. Coop^, and Wllford A. Weber. "A Competency -Based 
Systems Approach to Education « ** Competencv-Baaed Teacher Education; 
A systems AD poaeh to Program Design. Edited by James M . Cooper, 
Wllford A. Weber, and Charles E. Johnson. Berkeley, California: McCutchan 
Publishing Corporation, 1973. Chapter I, page J 4. 



# 4. Characteristics of competency-based instruction: **(!) specification 
of learner objectives in behavioral terms; (2) specification of the 
means of determining whether perf(»mance meets the indicated criterion 
levels; (3) provision for one or more modes of Instruction pertinent 
to the objectives, through which the learning activities may take place; 
(4) public sharing of the obiectlves, criteria, means of assessment, 
and alternative activities; (S) assessment of the learning experience 
in terms of competency criteria; and (6) placement on the learner of 
the accountability for meeting the criteria • " 



Robert W. Houston, and Robert B. Howsam (Editors). CQtpp^^cngy- 
BAsed Teacher Education: Progress. Problems, and ProSPOCtS. Palo Alto: 
Science Research Associates , Inc.* 1972. pp. 5,6. 
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#5. 

^) ComBetency-Based Teacher Edueatlen (CBTE) — Respective 
state educational agency approval of a teacher education 
preparation program which: 

a . Offers within a designated teaching or educational specialist 
area for which the state educational agency issues a 
professional certificate or license. 

b. Designs to evaluate the degree of teaching competence of 

the students upon entry to, and at progressive points throughout 
the approved program, and to provide students with an opportunity 
to aoguire proficiency in areas of identified deficiency. 

c . Includes an^ assessment component to verify the satisfactory 
attainment of the specified "exit" competencies. 

2) Performance-Based Teacher Edueation iPBTQ Synonymous with 
competency-based teacher eduestion. 



Pennsylvanu E)ep8rtment of Education. "Competency-Based 
Teacher Certification in the United States , " (Harrisburg: 1973 .) p . 1 . 
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# 6. PERFORMANCE OR COMPETENCY? As one talks to proponents of 

competency-based ai^ performance-abased teacher education terminoJlogy, 
it becomes abundantly clear that they refer to the same movement. 
Advocates of performance-based terminology refer to the way in which 
teachers demonstrate teaching knowledge f^^Wff That demonstration 
is observable (and their objectives are to "writ&, ** "do, " ''describe;" 
not "understand** or "perceive** which are nonobservable) . Further, 
performance reminds us that knowledge of content and teaching 
strategies is not sufficient in teaching — overt action is important. 

Competency-based emphasizes a minimitm et>ndjird« it adds 
criterion -levels, value orientations, and quality to the definition 
of the movement. While competency advocates note three levels 
for criteria — cognitive, performance, and consequence — they 
press for the latter as the most significant measure of effectiveness. 
Performance advocates, also recognizing consequence as the ultimate 
test of an individual's effectiveness, point out that many intervening 
variables affect results (pupil ability, interest, motivation, availability 
of resources ) . They stress that our present understanding of these 
variables and our inability to control them adequately in field settings 
preclude consequence obiectives as realistic requirements . Thus , 
objectives requiring performance-based is more descriptive as a 
generic name for this movement. 

Both performance -based and competency-based express important 
elements of the movement — one focusing on objectives , the other on 
criteria. Both are useful, not conflicting. 



W. Robert Houston. Strategies and Resources for Davelooino a 
pom netencv-Based Teacher Education Program . MulU -State Consortium on 
Performance-Based Teacher Education. 1972. pp. 3S,26. 
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# 7 . -Performancerbased" is a term applied to teacher educaticm programs » 
as well as other i»-ografns having (a) pre-specified objectives 
(competencies) , (b) techniques for assessing the achievement of 
those objectives , and (c) decision -making regarding training needs 
based on successful mastery of objectives . The terms ''competency- 
based" and -criterion-referenced- are roughly synonymous with 
"performance-based** as descriptors of teacher education programs. 
It should be noted that wide agreement has not been reached as to 
the characterisucs of a performance-bascKi teadier education program. 
Many auth<»-ities consider several conditions in addition to the three 
described above as necessary. However, it is doubtful that any 
teacher education program would be consldsred to be performance- 
based without (a) pre-specified c^jectives {competencies), (b) techniques 
for assessing the achievement of those objectives, and (c) decision- 
making regarding training needs based upon mastery of those objectives. 



Fred Daniel, Associate for Planning, Florida Department of Education. 
" 'Performance-Based* Does Not Mean a Tehdhv Bduoation Program is Good — 
It Just Means It Is Easier to Tell.** September 16, 1971. 



#8. The proces? of designing a competency-based program of initial teacher 
education requires specifying in advance eispected outcomes in terms 
of competencies to be demonstrated by graduates of the program, 
developing learning opportunities anc* environments expected to 
facilitate students* progress toward specified outcomes, and constructing 
and using evaluattng procedures and instruments directly relevant to 
the stated competencies. In a well designed program, the result of 
these steps is a system where feedback channels are busy conveying 
evidence on the functioning and effect of the system: 



Margaret Lindsey, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
"Performance-based Teacher Education: Examination of a Slogan." rournal 
fif y?»p|>^)gdwflt)l9n. Fall 1973, Volume XXIV, No. 3. pp. 181, 182. 
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#9. 

Competdncy-Based Teacher Education 

I) A system of teacher education which has its specific purpose 
the development of specifically described knowledge, skills, 
and behaviors that will enable a teacher to meet performance 
criteria t<x classroom teaching. Presumably, each competency 
attained by the ^eservice teacher is related to student learning 
and can be assessed by the following criteria of competence: 

a . knowledge criteria that assess the cognitive understandings 
of the teacher education student; 

b. performance criteria that assess specific teaching behaviors; and 

c. product criteria that assess the teacher's ability to examine 
and assess the achievement of his or her pupils . 

Performance-Based Teadier Education 

A teacher education program where the learning outcomes and the 
indicators acceptable as evidence of the realization of these outcomei , 
specified and made public. (This type of program is sometimes used 
as the basis for certification of new teachers .) Learning outcomes may 
be evidenced at: 

1) The knowledge level (the result of interaot;jlng with '*protooor 
materials) . 

2} The skill level (the result of interacting with "training " materials) . 

3) The output level (the result of interacting with "integrating" 
materials) • 

4) The performance level (the behavior of the teacher) . 

5) The consequence level (the behavior of pupils) . 



AUen A. Sohmiedar. ,C;9mW(mgY-'ftlittf Mttflfttiigai SWff 
the Scene . PBTE Series: No. 9. Washington D.C.: American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education, 1973. pp. 52,63. 
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# 10. The competency-baaed approach can be defined as one which specifies 
objectives in explicit form and holds respective teachers accountable 
for meeting them. Teacher competencies and measures fbr evaluating 
them are specified and made known in advance of instruction . 

Competency-based programs are critoria references and thus provide 
information as to the degree of competence attained by a particular 
student teacher, independent of reference to the performance of 
others . Competencies may be developed and assessed on three 
types of criteria: 

1) Knowledge — facts, principles, gena'aliseations , awarenessess, 
and sensitivities that the student teacher is expected to acquire. 

2) Performance— behaviors that the student teacher is expected to 
demonstrate. 

3) Conseauence» — outcomes that the student teacher is expected 
to bring about in the emotional and intellectual growth of his 
pupils . 

Beyond this basic definition, there is confusion even among the 
disciples of the movement as to what constitutes a CBTE ix'ogram . 
Most would agree, though, that a program is competency-based if 
it possesses the following characteristics: 

1) Individualised instruction — the student teacher is involved in 
making instructional choices that he considers relevant to his 
own interests. 

2) Instructional modules — a module is a unit of learning consisting 
of a set of activities intended to help a student teacher achieve 
specified objectives . 

3} Time as a variable — completion of modules and rate of progress 
through the program are determined by the student teacher's 
competency rather than by the traditional requirement of course 
completion in a fixed time span. 

4) Field -centered instruction — because of the emphasis on performance 
in real settings with pupils, there is more and earlier practice teaching. 

5) Emphasis on exit rather than entrance — while program admission 
requirements are less rigid, demonstration of oompetency is required 

for certification. 
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two major procedural conditions should exist if the program is 
approaching the ideal CBTE model: (1) a systems approach, and 
(2) decision^making by "consortia . " 



Phyllis D. Hamilton. Competency-Based Teacher Education . 
Stanford Research Institute, SRI Project 2158. 1973. pp. 3,4. 



# 11. 

A Performance -Based Program Includes — 

1) Statements of goals for ^ogram. 

2) Performance objectives for implementation of program goals . 

3) Performance tasks for implementation of objectives. 

4) Criterion measures for evaluation of performance tasks . 

5) Provisions to insure a balance of theory and piactioe. 

6) Systematic evaluation to insure relevancy of assigned tasks 
for field and campus application. 

7) tnservice training to provide maximum effectiveness of campus 
and field associate teacher trainers . 

8) Ongoing evaluation of program to determine degree that program 
goals are being realised. 

Frederic T. Giles. ChanQina Taachar Mu«it<Qn in m Tj^rt^m TTrhi>n 

University. PBTE Series: No. 6. Washington, D.C.: American As sociaUon 
of Colleges for Teacher Education, 1972. p. 12. 
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#12. A COMPETENCY-BASED TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAM is one in 
which th© competencies to be demonstrated by the student and the 
aiteria to be applied in assessing the competencies of the student 
are made explicit and the student is held accountable for meeting 
chose criteria. 

Teacher COMPETENCIES refer to those particular attitudes , skills . 
understandings, and behaviors believed to facilitate the intellectual, 
social, emotional, and physical growth of children. 

The CRITERIA used in assessing the competencies of the student are 
of three kinds: (1) knowledge criteria which are used to assess 
the student's cognitive understandings, (2) performance criteria 
which are used to assess the student's teaching behaviors, and 
(3) product effectiveness in terms of pupil growth. 

The student is held ACCOUNTABLE for demonstrating the competencies 
specified, not for completing an established number of courses or 
credit hours; thus, the program is achievement -based, not time-based. 



Wilford Weber. "Competency-Based Teacher Education: A 
Definition." University of Houston. Mimeograph. 



13. While there are numerous features which characterize competency - 
based teacher education programs, four of the most prominent are 
(1) the emphasis on clearly specified objectives, (2) the utilization 
modules, (3) the high priority put on the personalization of Instiuction, 
and (4) the emphasis given a field -centered approach. 



Wilford A. Weber. "Team Leaders and Com patency- Based Teacher 
Education," Perspectives on the Role of t he Teacher rorp ^ r^^m t,>^^^. 

The University of Toledo, Project No. 452272, Grant No. OEG-0-70-2272 
(715) .p. 114. 
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# ) 4 . Competency-Based Teacher Education - systematically designed 
teacher education programs which typically emphasize the 
following characteristics: 

1) pre -specified public competencies or program goals . 

2) Pre -specified, public performance objectives . 

3) actual competency demonstration . 

4) detailed assessment of entering and exiting behavior. 

5) new instructional materials with an emphasis on the 
instructional models. 

6) public school cooperation in program development and . 
implementation. 

("performance-based teacher education** - synonymous) 



Rita C. Richey. "Definition of Selected Terms Related to 
Competency-Based Teacher Education « ** Michigan COAST Project. 
Wayne State University, College of Education, Division of Teacher 
Education. Detroit, Michigan, May 1974. p. 2. 



Synthesis of Competency-Based Teacher Education Definitions 



An analysis of the preceding definitions led to the development 
of seven basic components which encompass all facets of programs 
that were described in the definitions. These components are: 
competencies, assessment, individualized instruction, field 
centered, systemic approach, general program characteristics, 
and decision-making processes . Each of these consists of 
several factors, the number varying with the component area. 
Each component and its factors are Usted in the following pages . 

Those factors marked with an asterisk are -given- , that is , the 
program must have these before an analysis should even be' 
made. There are only three such £actGrs, the only ones where 
there appears to be unanimous agreement. It is important to note 
that beyond these ttiree the profile does not indicate how many 
or which factors are needed as a minimum in order to classify 
a program as competency-based. Nor does this imply that only 
those three are sufficient to have a competency-based program. 
No such agreement among program developers exists . The profile 
can be considered more of an index of the degree to which a 
program is competency -based. It is axiomatic that there will 
be disagreement over these elements t 
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Competencies 

* 1) Competencies are speclficajUy stated in behavioral terms . 

* 2) Competencies are made public . 

3) Competencies bave mastery levels or performance criteria 
which make criterion assessment possible . 

4) Competencies are stated for student teaching . 

5) Competencies are stated for some professional eduoation 
courses or modules . 

6) Competencies are stated fbr entire profesfional education seQuence. 

7) Competencies are stated for subject natter areas • 

8) Competencies are stated for oeneral studies oomponent. 

9) Competencies are derived from a tbeorettoal base* 

10) Competencies are derived from an analysis of teaeber roles . 

1 1) Competencies are derived from experienced teaobers' judgment . 

12) Competencies are written in the cognitive area • 

13) Competencies are written for performance (teaching) skills. 

14) Competencies are written in terms of pupil outcomes 
(consequence competencies) . 

15) Competencies are written in terms of attitudes to be demonstrated • 

16) Competencies are subjected to continual validation procedures . 
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Assessment 

* 1) Assessment is direcUy related to competency statements . 

2) Competency assessment is based on stated mastery levels 
or perfoimance criteria . 

3) Assessment allows for influence of conteict variables upon 
performance particularly when field centered assessment. 

4) Criteria are specified, made public in advance of instruction* 

5) Assessment utilizes performance as primary evidence. 

6) Assessment strives for objectivity and consistency. 

7) The learner is accountable to achieve competencies. 

Individualized Instruction 

1) Accomodates learner style (sequence preference, pacing 

parcel v«3d need) . . 

2) Alternative instrucuonal modes available for competency 
attainment . 

3) Modularized instruction . 

4) Student choice of objectives . 

5) Exit requirement emphasis , time is a variable . 

6) Rate of progress determined by competency completion . 

7) Significant student-instructor contact (personalized). 
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Field Centered 

1} Pre-student teaching field experiences 

2) Evaluation of some module objectives in the schools 

3) On-site training in school settings 

4) In-service component of program 

5) School personnel involved in assessment 

6) School personnel involved in formal instruction 

Systemic 

1) Data is collected on the program and students 

2) r«edback of evidence on functioning and effeeUveness of 
lae system , feedback to students continual 

3) Regenerative ixrogram - continual revision, systematic 
evaluation to insure relevancy of tasks, instruction revised 
on basis of learner feedback 

4) Management system established - accounting of program , 
students, and materials 

5) Effective communication system within program and among staff 
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Program 

" InfH"f;°" 'S.'*"^"* ^"""""^ development of competencies 
and dertvec from competency statements. """peiencies 

2) Research oriented , promotes research on competencies . 

3) On-going program evaluation to determine if goals achieved . 

4) Totally unified and Integrated program . 

e'^ftSTsi! '«= -^""9 »tudem needs, relevancy. 



Decision-Making 

" .«t?ment':"*' «>»P«e«cy 

" In^p^il^'dlcls'Snr - ed 

3) Student: participation in decision -maK...^ . 

4) Consortium is organized. 

Tho profUo rorm Is sh^JH in hgwe ^e"!"' 
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Sample Program 

As an example of how the profile worlcs, consider a 
hypothetical institution which has matched its program 
with the factors . In terms of competencies , numbers 
I*, 2*, 3, 4, 5, 11. 12. 13, 15. 16 apply. Since there 
are ten of thes3. the jarofile will indicate ten factors . 
Note that factors are merely totaled, with no sequencing 
and weighting of factors indicated. Under assessment, 
numbers 1*. 2. 4. 7 apply, hence, four factors are 
indicated. Eventually a total profile is constructed 
which provides an overview of the program, (figure 2) . 

These profiles can be used for descriptive and/or 
comparative purposes . Another function relates to the 
pros and cons of competency-based teacher education. 
Critics are often accused of building "straw men" which 
they methodically attack. By illustrating those factors 
which apply to a particular program, it is then reasonable 
to identify only those strengths and weaicnesses associated 
with particular elements as being applicable to that program. 
Thus . u much more realistic assessment and more meaningful 
discussion are ponsible. There may, of course, be aspects 
not covered by the profile which would be points of discussion, 
such as the teaching of theory. The profile does, however, 
provide a point of reference. 



Competency -Based Teacher Certification Definitions 



In defining performance-based teacher certification, it is useful 
to consider the two parts of the concept — "performance-based" 
and teacher certification" - separately. Teacher certification 
IS, of course, the process whereby a state or other governmental 
unit identifies those persons who are eligible iot employment as 
teachers . 



The l?erformance-based" part of the concept signifies that the 
collection of evidence verifying the candidate's ability to perform 
as a teacher is a central function in the bureaucratic process of 
teacher certification. The addition of "performance-based" as 
a qualifier to "teacher certification" specifies the kind of evidence 
which is most appropriate for identifying those persons who should 
be considered qualified to perform as teachers m public schools 
Such evidence would relate directly to teaching performance . 



Fred Daniel, Associate for Planning and Coordination. Performance - 
Based Te^ff^^y g^yUftff^Uqp. : Florida's Projected Program. May 1971. ~ 
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• Competency-Assessment Certifieat^^^ (CAC) — The award of 
entry- level certification licensure based upon a competency- 
assessment procedure which verifies the applicant's attainment 
of an established minimum level of teaching competency, by either 

1) State Education Agency (SEA) - approved CBTE/^BTE 

2) A competency-assessment process designed and conducted 
by the SEA. 



Procedures of school districts, preparing Institutions, 
or state educational agencies — acting separately or cooperatively — 
which (Sic) permit entry of certain classes of persons (e.o. t 
those holding earned degrees m non -education fields, etc.) to 
teach or perform other school staff support services on a probationary 
status . If during this period such persons me rated in some 
ov^raU p^rfprtp^fi ga manner for the purpose of awarding continuing 
professional certification or licensure, such process has nsL 
been defined as competency -assessment certification. Such 
procedures do not verify sjBgcifi£.competencies in advance of 
initial entry into, and employment within, the education professions.) 



Pennsylvania Department of Education. "Competency-Based 
Teacher Certification in the United States," (Harrisburg' 1973 ) 
pp. 1.2. 
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synthesis Of C^opetency-Bssed Teacher Certifloatlon Deflnmons 

a state m the process At ^e eS of '"^ '""'e 

system vrtth considerable fle^tbtltty .T """^ " "^^^ "P^" 

m,hly structured and cent^^l^'!':^^'' ^I^f "'J"*"" ^"^ ^« 
positions have boon labeled on the diJ^„ ' '"'"'""We state 

but ,t is .mportant to re-^mb^r ,tot a eZTn'"^ T^,^ described , 

of program types between thwe ide„u£^ a"" """"'^ "^^'o^* 
of the models, a discussion of tie fss^'f"*: '^^'^^ description 



aasation by nni ii H n KuTii '"^ ^""""""'^v- Bf ni T tiin rim 

Informational Model 

Decision-malcing is decentralized with local di^fn^ 

trs-rsrmrt:r'i;^T--tS^ 

THe state office .ould ^In'^ a'drr.*;^ IS^tS/rrii. 



Process Model 



In this system the state does not dct«-m<». .k 

education prosram . Comj^enclL '""^her 
established at the state level t^„ " '^'^"Wnce criteria are not 
the process for development'^i tIa:h^':^|.L™i« '° "efine 

Who is to be involved and the nlfure'^f t^eTnX'Inll^rr ' 

Alternative Program Model 

to the teacher Preparation iwutuu^ns Tf^^^f available 

the state. Many states are OF«ratr.S. u.St*,^.'*"'""'" «PI»oved by 

because existing regulations e«^me?«,'**"'' ' 
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#3. Competency-Based Teacher Certification - The Name of What Game? 

Competency (performance) -based teacher certification (CBTC) 
has been interpreted in several ways. In the following desoriptions 
the term competency -based teacher education is not defined. Any 
of the previous definitions of CBTE which apply to a particular 
situation or state may be substituted for the term CBTE. 

Preservice 

1) An agency of the state (e.g. , Department of Education, 
testing center, commissioned committees) external to the 
teacher education program evaluates a candidate for certification. 
This is the strict interpretation of the term. 

2) The state has adopted a set of competencies required of all 
candidates and hence as part of all teacher education programs. 
The preparation institutions verify attainment of competencies . 
This is in the "gray" area between CBTE and CBTC. 

3) The state approves competency (performance) -based teacher 
education (CBTE) programs (defined In various ways) so that 
certificates will be issued upon the recommendation of the 
institution. Competency programs may or may not be mandated . 
This is a very loose inta-pretatlon of the term and generally 

is considered more CBTE than CBTC. Some would classify 
only a mandated CBTE system as CBTC . 

Ins er vice 

1) An agency of the state (e.g.. Department of Education, testing 

center, commissioned committees) external to the school district evaluates 
a candidate for re -certification. 

2) The state has adopted a set of competencies required of all 
re -certification candidates . Local districts using their own 
staff (or combined with outside personnel) evaluate the candidate 
and recommend for re -certification on the basis of these 
competencies . 

3) The state requires an Inservice evaluation for re -certification 
and either requires or accepts an evaluation system consistent 
with the principles of the competency -based approach (variously 
dcflnod). Some would classify only a mandated system as CBTC. 

Robert A. Roth, Michigan Department of Education. January 1974. 
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r.icihtation Model 

As in the alternAtive program model, the institutions are free to select 
thoir program structure, and the college approved program approach is 
utihzod . The ossontial difference is that the state actively supports 
^•ompot'-•ncy-basc•''i programs through a number of facilitating activities . 
Th" m,iin theme in this .ipproach is to encourage development of programs 
but to maintain this on a voluntary basis due to the lack of definitive 
information on progru«n effectiveness. 



Mandate Model 

In this case, all of the previous model's components apply, except 
that the teacher preparation institution must develop competency -based 
teachw education programs. Some of the options have now been closed, 
but only in terms of prooram structure. Implicit in this system is a 
deep commitment to CBTE and faith in its value. 



G'mcric Competencies Model 

A qonerai approach to competency-based teacher education -certification 
is to establish required competencies at the state level. The manner in 
which these competencies are stated significantly affects the impact 
they will have on teacher education programs and the role of the state . 
The competencies can be stated in generic (broad) terms which then 
serve as guidelines for further specification by teacher preparation 
institutions . 



Specific Competencies Model 

!n this system the state provides very specific competencies which are 
utilized by the colleges or preparation units as program objectives. 
L:niformity in certification with a single set of standards is the essential 
fcrilur*' . 



<:omT»*'t'?nctos (;riteri.« Model 

A modr-J which .it tlmrs Is indistinguishable from the previous one is 
ch^ir.icteriy.efl not only by state adoption of spocilic competenci^^; but 
th" 'Tit^rjon Ivv(?ls for these as well. Critt»rlon levels specify the evidence 
thAt will be .jcc' pted that .i competency has been demonstrated. 
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State Assessment Model 

In this paradigm specific competencies and criteria are established 
at the state level, but the assessment of an individuars competence 
is done by the state. There are several wtys in which a state testing 
procedure can be implemented. 



Figure three illustrates the various models described. The titles 
"approved program" and "approved college program" were added to 
the continuum by Ted Andrews, with the New York State Department 
of Education. 

A significant question is which of these models are considered 
competency-based teacher education, and which are considered 
competency-based teacher certification. Where does one draw the 
line? It is suggested that the farther to the right one goes on the 
continuum, the more the approach is considered competency -based 
teacher certification. The informational, process, alternative and 
facilitation models probably would not be considered certification , 
but the state assessment model certainly is . Classification of the 
models between these would be a matter of preference. 



